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Our free Christian society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press is essential. Despite their other fine qualities, a large proportion of the daily press and radio 
caters to the most materialistic and sensational in popular tastes, and, along with the leading news weeklies, yields to the economic, political and military pressures that play upon narrow 
provincialism and our national prejudices. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate for the Christian mind which would maintain its dedication to truth. F 
Between The Lines presents carefully selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, 
into the crucial issues of the day. These efforts are dedicated to the belief that only as our society is motivated by Judaic-Christian concepts of 
in war and communism and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards brotherhood in the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in a nuclear age. 


7 ‘or its more discerning public, 
providing the layman with greater insight 
can we avoid the violent changes inherent 





“What Can I Do?” 


When Mr. J. D. Price, who is 76 
years of age, retired but active, read 
that war-orphaned children of Ja- 
pan needed foster parents, he wrote 
to some of the organizations in this 
country that are concerned with 
these children. Subsequently, he 
adopted a Japanese boy, Fumihiko, 
who received his first pair of shoes 
through the kindness of his Ameri- 
can foster father, as well as many 
other comforts and necessities that 
would never have otherwise been 
known in his limited and impov- 
erished life — clothing, books, toys 
and wholesome food. Through his 
foster son, Mr. Price also became 
intensely interested in the orphan- 
age and its needs. He wrote letters 
to newspapers and friends and 
raised money for many everyday 
needs of the 60 children living 
there. When he learned that the 
orphanage wanted a piano, he 
helped raise funds to buy one. 

Mr. Price also found that the 
young Japanese doctor who gave 
his services free to the orphanage 
needed medical text books that were 
not available in Japan. A local U. S. 
doctor helped find these books in a 





. Bsecond-hand bookstore near a medi- 


cal school. The young Japanese doc- 
tor has made such progress that he 
has been invited to lecture in Eu- 
trope and will visit America. He 
plans to call on his benefactor in 
this country and express his own 
personal gratitude and that of the 
orphanage for Mr. Price’s help. 

When word came that Mr. Price’s 
adopted son was suffering from an 
incurable disease, the news only 
increased his interest in the other 
homeless boys and girls of Japan. 
He is now preparing a box that will 
contain Bibles in both Japanese and 
English, a camera and many articles 
of clothing. Although Mr. Price 
himself lives on a pension, he man- 
ages to find the money for his proj- 
ects. Though he is retired, he is liv- 
ing On an international scale. 





ATE — BUT NOT IN VAIN! By the time you read this, it might 

be cutting things a bit fine to get your Christmas Gift Subscription 
list to us in time for us to notify the recipients before Christmas. 
(Though we’ll do our best to make it.) But it is never too late to remem- 
ber those we may have forgotten, or those to whom we aren’t obligated 
on our ordinary Christmas list — but just want to remember for re- 
membrance sake. Or those we'd like to reach in the New Year with 
just such a greeting as Between The Lines. Such a gift is never in vain, 
for it brings a whole year of deeper insight along with challenging, en- 
couraging information that is difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Our special gift subscription offers will be extended to include 
the New Year season too: For each 5 subscriptions you send in, we will 
send you, without extra cost, a copy of Charles A. Wells’ attractive 
book of drawings Think On These Things. For every 10 subscriptions, 
we will send you, without cost, an extra gift subscription, or an extra 
year’s extension on your own subscription. An attractive gift card, an- 
nouncing your gift, will be mailed to each name on your subscription 
list. Send in your list today with $1.50 for each name, to Between The 
Lines, Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 











X-Ray and Forecast 


ESPITE THE SCARE HEADLINES, the star of hope shines brightly. 
All humanity is praying for peace; there is no “warlike” nation today. 
Almost all nations are at last banded together —-in the UN —to build 
cooperation and peace. Science now assures all men an abundant life. 
The shadows across the light of hope come from the intrusion of self- 


seeking in commerce and politics and from faith in violence rather than 
in God. 


HE PRESENCE OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER at the North 

Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting this month had been counted 
on to bring a gloss of confidence to the NATO alliance. With the Presi- 
dent ill and absent, it will be much harder to smooth out the conflicts 
among the NATO states. NATO differs from the United Nations in that its 
members have similar special economic and political interests that theo- 
retically enable them to work together. In the UN all nations must put 
their special interests secondary to the collective interests of all. 


THE PARALYSIS OF SELF-INTEREST, however, has also af- 
flicted NATO from the beginning. When the NATO meeting ends, cheer- 
ful publicity will ring out like Christmas bells to reassure all that the 
NATO leaders have found new hope and strength in their renewed associ- 
ations and resolutions. We regret to forecast that the paralysis will persist 
because the afflictions that beset the alliance will have scarcely been 
touched. Some of them will have worsened. While there are many sub- 
stantial reasons for Christmas cheer to be found elsewhere, at this point 
the iron face of political and military expediency all but blots out the Star. 


HERE ARE THE NATO ISSUES that must be faced to under- 
stand what the coming months will bring: Our military leaders have the 
difficult task of selling our European allies on the idea of permitting 
us to place batteries of guided missiles in their front yards, all pointing 
towards Moscow. We tell them that this is for their own good and for 

(continued on NEXT page) 


Labor & Business 
Rackets 


We expressed doubt in our re- 
lease of Nov. 1 as to whether the 
Senate committee investigating 
racketeering in labor and manage- 
ment would venture far into the 
subject of racketeering on the man- 
agement side of labor-employer re- 
lations. The subsequent activities 
of the committee reveal that our 
doubts were somewhat unwarrant- 
ed, although important issues re- 
main unresolved. 

The committee did throw light 
on the shady deals between the 
Teamsters Union and a few big 
companies like Sears Roebuck, as 
well as smaller fry. The committee 
particularly explored the under- 
ground union-busting operations of 
about 340 companies and corpora- 
tions through their employment of 
so-called “labor relations experts” 
which the corporation heads knew 
used gangster methods to break up 
union organizing. The committee, 
some months ago, also touched on 
Dave Beck’s deals with several 
brewing, insurance and investment 
companies. 

These findings were reported in 
the press, as were those of the for- 
mer Kefauver Senate crime investi- 
gating committee, which uncovered 
elaborate business ties between 
some of the nation’s leading liquor 
interests and notorious gambling- 
gangster outfits. But what happened? 
The N. Y. Times recently charged — 
that as much as $5 billion was in- 
volved last year in kick-backs, pay- 
offs, gratuities and bribes between 
business management and _ labor 
rackets and other racket elements 
outside of labor. The Times also 
pointed to the earnest effort which 
the AFL-CIO leadership is making 
to clean up the unions — and ask- 
ed whether business management 
will do the same. Otherwise there 
has been little or no editorial com- 
ment about the sins of business 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Labor & Business 
(continued) 

— by contrast to the flood of edi- 
torials about the racketeering labor 
leaders. And when the Kefauver 
committee uncovered the close tie- 
in between the gangsters, the liquor 
interests and the big city Demo- 
cratic party organizations in Chica- 
go, Kansas City and New York, and 
with the GOP organizations in up- 
per N. Y. state and Philadelphia — 
the political leaders of both parties 
moved quickly to get the news off 
the front pages. 

The public got a big eyeful of the 
racketeering in labor unions but has 
been allowed but a quick passing 
squint at the racketeering in busi- 
ness and politics. The future of our 
country would be much more se- 
cure if the repudiation of self-seek- 
ing and corruption that is being 
forced upon labor leadership were 
extended into other areas as well. 

For instance, an_ investigation 
firm that specializes in identifying 
dishonest employees in large busi- 
ness organizations recently reported 
in the weekly magazine Parade that 
over $500 million a year is stolen 
by the upper level of employees, 
“the trusted supervisors and execu- 
tives.” Some of these make the labor 
goons sound like little squirts! The 
vice-president of a retail chain 
filched a million from his company 
in four years; a plant manager 
cleared $400,000 by selling supplies 
from his firm’s warehouse on his 
own; another appropriated $150,000 
worth of building supplies. The 
corporations usually settle these 
situations quietly and try to keep 
them out of print. The investigators 
report that these irregularities often 
occur because the executives feel 
that they carry an unfair work load 
compared to the higher-ups who 
make very large salaries and do lit- 
tle work; or because they see the 
top owners and chief executives 
squander large sums on high living 
and special benefits to themselves 
which can be listed as expenses and 
deducted from income tax. 

Business leaders have confessed 
in many quarters that such tax 
dodging demoralizes business ethics. 
But why do most people seem to 
have an easy conscience about tax 
dodges? Didn't the GI caught steal- 
ing from an Army warehouse re- 
veal something important when he 
declared. at his court martial, that 
he hadn't felt he was doing anything 
very wrong when so much of the 
stuff was wasted anyway? The 
Hoover Commission estimated that 
about |1 per cent of military spend- 
ing was wasteful which ncw means 
about $3.8 billions annually. Some 
authorities place this figure much 
higher. (See BTL, Nov. 1.) 

Let’s keep the lights burning on 
the tawdry little labor caesars with 
ted third co 
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X-Ray and Foreeast 


their defense. But they all know it is in line with the historic U. S. military 
tradition of fighting all our wars in other people’s front yards — to protect 
our own. Also we must make them think that this will deter Russia. Maybe 
so. But everyone also knows that Russia in turn will pin-point thousands 
of missiles right at these front yards. And that will only heighten the ten- 
sions — with instantaneous hydrogen war at trigger edge all over the place. 

THEN EVERYBODY'S SPECIAL INTERESTS do not harmonize 
among the few NATO nations any better than among the UN’s 82 mem- 
bers: The U. S. wants to keep everything sweet with the Arab nations so 
we can hold our monopoly on Arab oil, hence we ship arms to the Arabs 
here and there. But France is at war with Arabs all over North Africa, and 
the arms we ship to Arabs have a way of getting to the Arabs who are 
fighting the French. In fact, Algeria is included in NATO and the French 
have been warring against Algerian freedom forces for four years! Eng- 
land has oil monopolies in small vassal states bordering Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, and our friends in these two states are about to use their recently 
acquired U. S. weapons to take over the British holdings. The British, 
French, Dutch, Belgians and Italians want to trade with Red China, Poland 
and other Red states, for they must trade or starve. But U. S. policy says, 
“Go ahead and starve.” (For we are a self-sufficient nation.) These are a 
few of the things about NATO you aren’t being told — and they don’t 


make for a strong alliance. 
A MOVEMENT IS STIRRING among influential Englishmen which 
will have great significance in days to come. Informed Britons 
know that in case of another war, Britain stands with both feet in an 
atomic death trap. Many are exploring ways that Britain might with honor 
escape this dilemma. The Labor party recently skirted close to this issue 
at a national gathering, but the party chiefs decided that the time was not 
ripe (short of political suicide), so they stepped back and endorsed the 
popular mockery of defense that still holds sway there as in the U. S. 

AN OUTSTANDING SPOKESMAN for this new search is the 
distinguished editor and former British Navy officer, Commander Sir 
Stephen King-Hall. The theme of his doctrine is “Unarmed Defense.” (We 
reported the beginning of this movement in our issue of Sept. 1.) Through- 
out Britain this winter, many study groups are intensively examining this 
subject. The headlines ignore them now but time will not. Commander 
King-Hall disclaims any association with pacifism as such, thus this move- 
ment has much more depth and width than the usual earnest “peace ef- 
fort.” The list of sponsors and leaders includes many prominent names in 
British education, religion and journalism. 

THE UNARMED DEFENSE THEORY points out that wars were 
once fought for land and trade controls but that the destructiveness of 
atomic weapons has made this impossible. King-Hall describes war “as a 
state of relationship between nations wherein a clash of ideas has led to 
violence with this clash of ideas remaining the primary factor in modern 
war.” The final objective is not just to defeat the enemy but to change his 
mind, emphasizes King-Hall. Lose sight of this fact, and wars become a 
morass of bloody futility. The American Revolutionary War and the 
American Civil War each changed the enemy’s mind. World War I did not, 
hence had to be fought over again at untold cost. 

A BATTLE OF BRAINS OR A BATTLE OF BRAWN — this is 
the basic issue. The former requires intelligence and the mastery of the 
skills and instrumentalities of persuasion. The latter requires only senseless 
animal force that kills and dies without knowing why. (During World 
War II it became a truism that a large majority of combatants could not 
tell why they were fighting.) To make progress tewards Unarmed Defense 
requires that we break through the “thought-barriers” which modern mili- 
tarism and militarized politics have raised around men’s minds. 

SOME OF THESE THOUGHT BARRIERS ARE: (1) That we 
can change men’s minds or create anything by violent means. (2) That we 
can defend ourselves in atomic war without being reduced to the most 
primitive level of barbaric survival — when even official defense drills con- 
cede the destruction of all major cities and a toll of death and injuries be- 
yond all our capacity to withstand. Is that defense? (3) That we can de- 
fend ourselves and prevent war by threatening the enemy with similar de- 
struction when all that is scientifically known of the human mind and 
spirit teaches that threat creates retaliatory threats and that the resulting 
antagonisms breed infinitely more fear and hatred — until a breaking point 
of violence is reached. (4) That a people are what their tyrant leaders are, 
i.e. Hitler and the Nazis were Germans, therefore all Germans were Nazis. 
Hence we could destroy nazism by killing Germans. After millions have 
died, the most confirmed militarist now concedes that most of the German 
people were anti-Nazis and that Hitler could have been destroyed without 

(continued on NEXT page) 





Labor & Business A 
(continued) 

their silk shirts, Cadillacs and pent. B 
houses. But can’t the beams spread} Vv 
more widely? The coming session Ijom 
of Congress will rock and roll with Ijsra 
oratory demanding that something has 
be done about corruption in labor, Ifric 
Watch for and support any brave f\ n 
voice that asks for more compre.4) L 
hensive legislation. jent 











HAIR RACKETS: Bald-headed fy, 
men, women with dull tresses and 
all those who have dandruff are the Aral 
victims of multi-million dollar ex. if t 
ploitations. The Federal Trade fia 
Commission has ordered a long list nest! 
of “hair-treatment” companies to} am 
cut out false and exaggerated claims 7 
in their advertising. These hair and T 
scalp product companies whose ads {*"° 
and announcements you hear about — 
and see every day have been told igh 
to quit claiming they can cure bald. |“?! 
ness and dandruff or restore any a 
natural and permanent gloss to the e 
hair. The American Medical Assn, f™ 
has stated to the FTC that there is - 
no cure needed for dandruff, that “ 
there is no treatment that can grow ef 
hair, that the fuzz which is some- aly 
times produced on a bald scalp, = 
called “lanugo,” seldom remains - 
but a few months. Hair lotions do _ 
little for the hair that soap and wa- aly 
ter and a little inexpensive natural he 
oil cannot do. It’s the vigorous ae 
shampooing with the fingers against Io 
the scalp, which all the expensive |? 
lotions recommend, that does the “ 
most good! 
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Catholicism vs. Workers 

A revolution within the Catholic} 1 
Church of Spain is promised in the Janc 
hierarchy’s new policy towards the }iou 
working class. A new interest is be- jWa: 
ing shown in the poverty and dis-}dut 
tress of the average Spanish com- find 
munities. Pietism and indifference fhe 
have long separated the churchkwa 
from the laboring class. The official Jund 
organ of the Spanish hierarchy, Ee- hos: 
clesia, recently discussed with un- joe: 
usual frankness the results of a sur-§nig 
vey on the attitude of the Spanish fnur 
workers towards current conditions. wer 

This survey revealed that: The fhe 
working man wants a change; he jKior 
feels that he is exploited by the fue 
rich, by management as well as by §mai 
the church, and by the army which fof | 
supports both the wealthy classes #the 
and the church. Ecclesia summar- firac 
ized: “He is against all these in the wer 
following order: Management, the We 
rich, the Church — of which he is find 











not afraid—and the Army, of§mai 
which he is afraid.” rt) 
Catholic bishops are urging §Am 


through pastoral letters that a new §Sta 
theology of labor be created, that §mo 
the church must bear a larger re Hy 
sponsibility for the attitudes of all Jeti 
classes towards basic principles of #iior 
civilization as preached through the org 
doctrines of the church. gue 
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Arab-Jewish 
Brotherhood 


Violence and hatred have so 
jominated the relationship between 
jsrael and the Arab world that little 
nas been heard of the Arab-Jewish 
Friendship League — called Ichud. 
A noted American-born rabbi, Dr. 
J. L. Magnes, who became an ar- 
jent Zionist 30 years ago, started 
the AJFL the year he organized the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
foday over a thousand prominent 
4rabs living in Israel are members 
of the League, along with Israeli 
leaders, and all work together ear- 
sestly to achieve the meaning of its 
name, Ichud, which is brotherhood. 


There are over 200,000 Arabs 
who live in the Jewish state, are full 
sitizens of Israel and have equal 
rights in all respects— in voting, 
presentation in the Israeli Parlia- 
ment, in the education and health 
services and in the state aid to farm- 
as. Many are pioneers in Israeli 
and projects. AJFL leaders believe 
that the prosperity of Israel and 
her Arab neighboring states can 
mly come through close coopera- 
ition and friendly association in all 
shases of life. As long as fear and 
nate remain, AJFL leaders expect 
»ly poverty and suffering. With 
the pacification of Israel-Arab re- 
tionships through the authority of 
he UN during the last year, the 
hopes of the AJFL leaders have 
mounted. 





Russians at Rotary 


The Rotary Club of Cumber- 
and, Md., recently arranged for 
four Russian Embassy officials from 
Washington, D. C., to visit their 
dub and enjoy a pleasant question 
and answer session after luncheon. 
The Cumberland Rotarians were 
aware that the Russians would be 
under close scrutiny from their 
bosses and would get in trouble 
wer anything that was said that 
might be “out of line” with Com- 
om party policy. Therefore there 
were nO antagonistic undertones in 
the questions, although the discus- 
ion was frank and touched such 
questions as why the Russian troops 
marched to Hungary, the condition 
of religion and the church behind 
the Iron Curtain, attitudes of Soviet 
ade, etc. The Russian officials 
went on an auto tour of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
aid New York state. The spokes- 
man for the group said their aim is 
0 become better acquainted with 
Americans. The recent action of the 
State Department in opening eight 
more major U. S. cities to travel 
ty Russian diplomats and Russian 
titizens makes it possible for addi- 
tonal service clubs and_ similar 
‘ganizations to entertain Soviet 
guests. 
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X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


war if a fraction of the resources and ingenuity used in the war had been 
applied to the problem of nazism before the conflict. All this now finds a 
counterpart in our relationship with Russia. 


STUDENTS OF UNARMED DEFENSE challenge us to make 
clear our side of the conflict of ideas. We must be sure about what we are 
defending. They believe that in final analysis we are defending our Way 
of Life — which conforms in aim and purpose to much current military- 
political propaganda. But the Communists are already far ahead of us 
there — and boldly proclaim that they are promoting not conquest but a 
Way of Life. We ignore this element in their propaganda — to our peril. 
Lenin thoroughly understood the nature of modern war. He taught that 
the establishment of the Soviet universal state must be accomplished from 
within — as a system of life — by infiltration and persuasion. He urged 
the use of violence but held that it must be the civil violence ef the armed 
proletariat as they overthrow and destroy their capitalist masters — and 
not Communist armies invading from without. He warned sternly against 
the certain failure of attempting to establish a Communist state from 
without by any means unless the Red party is firmly established within 
a country. (See Lenin’s Selected Works, Vol. X, pp. 61, 89, 127, 186.) 


THE UNARMED DEFENSE DOCTRINE, emphasizing the war 
of ideas and persuasion, therefore stands toe to toe, facing the foe in a 
realistic direct manner, as the military and the military politicians do not. 
In fact, because the West has grossly exaggerated the military role of com- 
munism and has, by the resulting over-aggressiveness of our military de- 
fense tactics, forced the Soviet into similar immense military preparations, 
it is not only conceivable but quite possible that some overt action on 
either side may precipitate war. Then, when the world lies exhausted, 
bleeding and impoverished, the Communist movement, thriving on such 
conditions, will take over in vast areas we sought to defend. 


THIS ALL-TOO-BRIEF SUMMARY presents the base-thesis of 
Unarmed Defense as it is being discussed and promoted in England, along 
with interpretations of our own that particularly reflect the American situ- 
ation. Much thought and study is needed to implement this thesis. And 
much daring. In our next release we will present a summary of the next 
steps. The group around Christopher Columbus who knew the earth was 
a globe were looked upon as miniature and insignificant by the kings, gen- 
erals, bishops and “the learned” who still thought and lived on a flat 
world. But the time had come when the old age had to give way to the new. 


ORE IMPORTANT THAN SPACE WEAPONS is the coming bat- 

tle in Congress over the U. S. foreign trade policy. Ultra-reaction- 
ary political and business interests, through their organization, the Ameri- 
can Tariff League, will make a drive in this next Congress to break up the 
(Hull Reciprocal) Trade Agreements of 1934 which have achieved so 
much in enlarging world trade and relieving tensions among free nations. 
Simply put, the Tariff League doesn’t want any imports that compete with 
anything produced in the U. S. 


THIS RESTRICTIVE VIEW is strongly opposed by other political 
leaders and business groups. President Eisenhower has declared firmly for 
less trade restriction. But the high tariff “protectionists” intend to kill the 


present trade laws and get the controls back in the hands of Congress where 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Integration Patterns 


Leading Southern educators are 
now theorizing that integration will 
come to the Southern schools 
through segregation of the sexes. 
Since sex problems or fears are at 
the root of most school integration 
troubles, and since the South’s re- 
sistance to integration is based prin- 
cipally on a dislike of the inter- 
mingling of the sexes among Negro 
and white students, school authori- 
ties believe that by separating the 
boys and girls at both the grade 
and high school levels, integration 
will lose most of its threat in the 
traditional Southern mind. 

Leaders in Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee and other Southern 
states are already planning for 
eventual racial integration by taking 
steps towards ending coeducation. 
Alabama passed legislation in 1953 
which enabled communities to build 
separate schools for boys and girls. 
Macon, Ga., has traditionally had 
high schools segregated by sex. In 
recent years the demand for more 
coeducation increased, but now, 
since the Supreme Court edict, all 
of Macon’s new schools will be 
planned on the basis of separating 
the boys and girls. Nashville, Mem- 
phis and other Southern centers re- 
port a similar trend. (In many 
schools in New York City, particu- 
larly in Negro sections of Harlem 
and other “difficult” areas, the boys 
and girls have long attended sep- 
arate schools.) 


OUR BEST DIPLOMACY: The 
first member of the U. S. Congress 
of Asian extraction is finding him- 
self the center of much interest 
wherever he goes during a current 
trip through the Far East. Con- 
gressman Dalip Singh Saund of 
Calif. stopped first in Japan, then 
went on to India. 

“Asians speak to me _ about 
things they would not mention to a 
Caucasion — sometimes they have 
questions, sometimes resentments. I 
am spending 18 hours a day ex- 
plaining the American position on 
race and combatting the Commu- 
nist propaganda which has prompt- 
ed much of Asia’s resentment. They 
see in me the fulfillment of Ameri- 
can democracy.” 

Mr. Saund had not been in India 
since he left there 35 years ago to 
study in the U. S. His visit to the 
land of his birth is a significant mis- 
sion in diplomacy and goodwill. 


INTEGRATION IN REVERSE: 
Lincoln University in Jefferson City, 
Mo., was founded in 1866 by Ne- 
gro veterans of the Union Army. 
By 1950 it had become one of the 
most highly regarded Negro educa- 
tional institutions. In 1954, only a 
month after the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared segregation to be il- 
legal, Lincoln University voluntar- 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 


Integration Patterns 
(continued) 

ily integrated. Now, the student 
body of over 1,000, includes about 
300 white students. There are sev- 
eral white instructors, although the 
administration and faculty are still 
largely Negro. 


PROGRESS: In the midst of all 
the furore over racial problems in 
the public schools, it is heartening 
to hear a report of successful inte- 
gration. The Parent-Teacher’s As- 
sociation in Seattle, Wash., has re- 
ported to President Eisenhower on 
the splendid progress of integration 
in their schools. The Seattle news- 
papers have carried photographs 
showing Caucasian, Chinese, Ne- 
groes and Japanese Americans all 
represented in groups serving on 
the faculties of the schools and in 
PTA organizations. While there are 
some instances of racial tension 
in both education and housing, the 
growing goodwill and high level of 
cooperation among the interracial 
Seattle groups is effectively over- 
coming the antagonisms. 





PACIFIC FELLOWSHIP: Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry (Nisei) 
who are now living in Japan, along 
with Nisei living in the U. S., are 
forming a joint action committee 
to promote cordial relationships be- 
tween Japan and the U. S. The Ni- 
sei recently held their first con- 
vention in Tokyo and are planning 
to establish scholarships in both 
countries for young Japanese citi- 
zens and for Nisei from the UV. S. 
Plans are also being made for a 
great Pan Pacific Festival in Hono- 
lulu—to bring together the 45 
nations and territories which bor- 
der the Pacific Ocean for a cultural 
and fellowship gathering. The Nisei 
Association hopes to exert an in- 
fluence in any area of tension that 
may arise between Japan and the 
U. S. and to promote greater un- 
derstanding between both peoples. 
Chapters by Nisei in many cities 
will be organized. 


Peaceful Changes 
The peaceful revolution in India 
is beginning to reach into the Indian 


home as the housewife discovers 
that she must no longer pay extra 
high prices for better qualities of 
merchandise that formerly were im- 
ported. During past years, a “Made 
in Britain” label was not only a 
mark of quality but often marked 
the only manufactured articles avail- 
able. Most equipment and machin- 
ery came from England; much food 
came from China, Australia and 
New Zealand; many small items 
came from Japan. 

But today almost every necessity 
to be found in the bazaars and 
stores is being produced by India’s 


home industries. “Made in India” 
(continucd third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


political horse-trading and the log-rolling of special interests can replace 
Federal regulations. 


DO TRADE BARRIERS HELP FREE ENTERPRISE, as the 
protectionists claim? Are American workers really protected from the low- 
wage products of foreign labor? There is more evidence to show that trade 
barriers destroy free enterprise and hurt the American worker. Take the 
bicycle: the high tariff forces fought for years to keep out British, Japan- 
ese and other foreign bikes. Consequently the domestic manufacturers, 
thinking they were secure behind their tariff walls, made few changes in 
their product, forcing American boys to accept the same heavy framed, 
old fashioned models. The foreign makers, to meet this situation, created 
new models with light strong frames and three pedal speeds, at prices that 
could hurdle the tariff barrier and still profitably outsell the American 
makes. The U. S. manufacturers did not wake up until they had lost much 
of their market to the popular foreign bikes. Since then they have been 
crying for more and higher tariffs! 


OTHER AMERICAN PRODUCTS have had similar records. The 
American watchmakers once settled themselves cosily behind tariff walls 
and proceeded to accumulate dry rot from inefficient management and 
lack of initiative. Meanwhile the Swiss makers steadily won over the U. S. 
markets with types and styles of watches and movements that American 
makers never approached until the market was lost. American watchmak- 
ers, with considerable justification, claim that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment made with Switzerland in 1936 hastened the apparent destruction of 
the American industry. But why? The Swiss innovated the shockproof 
models, the self-winder and various attractive new ideas in wrist watches 
which attracted the American consumer, while American manufacturers 
trailed behind. The Swiss confront the claim that cheap foreign labor ruins 
American industry with the poof that Swiss workers are among the high- 
est paid in the world and that almost all the Swiss income is turned back 
into world trade, much of it with the U. S. 


POLITICS ENTERS at this point, giving us insight as to how the 
protectionist philosophy works. Unable to meet the competition of the 
Swiss or the facts they presented, the American watchmakers turned to 
their political representatives in Washington for help. A drive was started 
in 1953 to establish a new security program aimed at “preserving the 
American precision trades,” so that watchmakers could be declared “es- 
sential to the defense program.” Also in the congressional election year of 
1954, the watchmaking states of New England and Illinois needed bolster- 
ing on the GOP side. Republican leaders in the Senate pushed through this 
new defense “protection” for the precision industries — with the O.K. of 
the White House. So up went the tariff on watches — this time real high. 
The bitter protests of the Swiss craftsmen and tradesmen, whose country 
is almost entirely without natural resources, stirred new anti-American 
sentiments throughout all the trading world. 


BUT IN THE MEANTIME, the Defense Dept. had started an 
inquiry On its own to ascertain the exact situation relative to the need of 
protecting our precision industries. After sending teams of Pentagon engi- 
neers into the watch factories and elsewhere, the Defense Dept. reported 
that the American precision industries — including the watchmakers — 
were in excellent condition and needed no protective legislation! It was 
recommended that healthy competition be maintained as an incentive to 
inventiveness. But this report was kept classified by White House orders 
until a year later when Sen. Kefauver got wind of it and demanded that 
the report be released. Secretary of Defense Wilson weakly apologized for 
withholding the report and he and the White House ducked the hail of 
accusations that came from the progressive wing in Congress. (This was 
covered in the Washington Post, April 27 and May 15, 1955; in the report 
by industrialist Charles P. Taft in the Rotarian, May, 1957; in an article 
by Douglass Cater in the Reporter, Jan. 10, 1957.) 


INCREASED FREE-FLOWING TRADE is vitally essential if the 
world is to be preserved from tyranny. When U. S. industries declare they 
believe in free enterprise but block the flow of trade, they are declaring 
that free enterprise is only for themselves. Whenever trade doors are closed 
against such countries as Japan, Italy, France and many others that must 
trade or starve, many more doors are thrown open between these countries 
and the Russian orbit. Nearly all economists preach that worldwide free 
enterprise would do what free trade does within the states of one nation — 
encourage inventiveness, stimulate new products and new markets. There 
is much evidence that trade barriers protect craftsmen and merchants 
temporarily only — while destroying their future security. Christian shar- 
ing can only shower its benefits on mankind in proportion to the faith and 


love we use in applying it. 
\ Garter Fh tte 
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Peaceful Changes 
(continued) ' 
labels have great meaning for the | 
consumer, for these goods haye | 
helped raise the standard of living 
in India 10 to 20 per cent because 
of the lower prices on home-mage | 
products due to lack of transporta. 
tion costs and the lower cost of 
Indian labor, etc. | 
Of course the average peasant | 
villager who only earns $6 per} 
month (30 rupees) still uses almost 
no manufactured goods, has only 
what he can raise or make. He ney- 
er hopes to own a car, a sewing 
machine or even a bicycle. So he 
may not think he has been affected 
by the changes. But, as a Reuters 
correspondent observes, the newly 
installed diesel pump in the village, 
which draws water for the fields 
much faster than the hand-powered 
water wheel of the past, is manu- 
factured in India and was pur- 
chased at almost half the price such 
equipment would cost when import- 
ed. In many other ways the Indian 
economy is being slowly trans. 
formed by the greatest peaceful 
revolution in modern history. 


Report on Alcohol 


Where does the U. S. stand? Ar. 
nold Toynbee, famous historian, has 
listed 19 civilizations which have 
flourished and disappeared. He 
points out that only three of these 
were overcome by outside forces, 
while 16 decayed from _ within 
through drunkenness, idleness and 
immorality. 

Florida Judge Cecil Curdy stated 
recently, “Alcohol causes 90 per 
cent of the troubles brought to this 
court. I’ve seen liquor increase the 
woes of the people and the business 
of this court year after year.” 

Police Chief George Eastman, 
Seattle, Wash., reports that 70 per 
cent of all arrests in Seattle are for 
drunkenness. In Washington, D. C., 
the official figure is 77 per cent. In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 85 per cent of ar- 
rests brought before the morals 
court have drinking as the basic 
cause of the trouble. 


In a study of 250 homicides, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. re- 
ported that either the slayer or the 
victim, or both, had been drinking 
in 46 per cent of the cases. 

The estimated consumer expend- 
itures for alcoholic beverages have 
risen from over $2 billion in 1934 
to $10.5 billion in 1956. With this 
$10.5 billion spent in the U. S. in 
1956 for alcoholic beverages, here’s 
what could have been accomplished: 
Four roads from Boston to Los 
Angeles could have been lined with 
$10,000 houses built side by side on 
150-foot lots . . . with enough left 
over to fill another road from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City with sim 
ilar houses the same distance apa 














